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Why not give HORTICULTURE 


for Christmas? 


(PLEASE USE THIS BLANK) 





(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, | 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 
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(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 














Specimen Stock 
of Quality 


may be had in a choice assortment of _ 
Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 


Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and Hardy Garden 
Perennials suitable for the most particular 
person. 


Visit us and see how well we are 


growing our products. 
Catalog 
Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


Not open Sundays West Newbury, Mass. 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 











Year Round Garden Color 


Interesting and delightful landscapes are those 
where trees and flowering shrubs are abundant. 
Masses of bloom, brilliant fall foliage, colored 
twigs and berries create year ’round interest. 

We have many rare shrubs ready to plant now. 
We guarantee these shrubs to grow, for Hicks 
methods make winter planting as successful as 
spring planting. Write us for more details. 


Hicks Nurseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April zoth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) : 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and « hardy decorative plant of first-rate im 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Award to Prof. Sargent 


Prof. C. S. Sargent, director of the 
Arnold Arboretum, has just received 
a letter from W. R. Dykes, secretary 
of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Great Britain, in which he is informed 
that he has been awarded the Loder 
Rhododendron Cup for the year 1925. 
The honor is an unusual one, for the 
eup has never before been awarded to 
any person outside of England. The 
cup was presented to the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society in 1921, by Mr. 
Gerald Loder in memory of his 
brother, Sir Edmund Loder. The rec- 
ommendation for its award is made 
by a joint committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the Rhodo- 
dendron Society. It is held for one 
year, and the previous recipients have 
been Prof. Isaac Bailey Balfour, Mr. 
J. C. Williams and Mr. J. G. Millais. 

In his letter to Prof. Sargent, Mr. 
Dykes says: ‘‘Horticulture is grate- 
ful to you for the services that you 
have rendered to it for many years, 
not only by spreading the cultivation 
of Rhododendrons and Azaleas in the 
United States but also for the interest 
you have displayed in promoting ex- 
peditions to search for new species 
and in introducing them to our gar- 
dens.’’ 

The cup is of silver, and handsomely 
ornamented, as is indicated by the 
accompanying illustration. 





The Morton Arboretum 


The Morton Arboretum, which is 
being established by Mr. Joy Morton, 
in Chicago, is rapidly being planted. 
Since September 20, a total of 20,325 
trees and shrubs have been set out. Of 
this number, 6,995 have been used 
m the boundary of the arboretum, 
3,464 have been used for forest plant- 
ings, and 1,521 for botanical groups. 
The planting has included 1,380 ever- 
‘greens. The material used included a 
‘earload of trees and several large ex- 
‘press shipments of shrubs from the 
Arnold Arboretum. Prof. C. S. Sar- 
gent, of that institution, is very much 
interested in the work of the Morton 
Arboretum, and has done much to aid 
its founders. ; 


A Home Garden Brigade 


A report from Benjamin Hammond, 
who formed the Home Garden Brigade 
at Beacon, N. Y. several years ago, 
shows that the season has been a very 
successful one. The Brigade was 
started to meet a situation which de- 
veloped when the residents of a cer- 
tain street began taking down their 
front fences, leaving exposed their 


little front yards with flower beds and 
borders. The school children of the 
neighborhood immediately began to 
pick the flowers. Complaints resulted 


in having a policeman assigned to the 
street at school-closing time. 

Mr. Hammond was then president 
of the school board, and thought a 
better plan could be devised. He took 
the matter up with the children them- 
selves, and the Home Garden Brigade 
was the result. The members signed a 
eard which read: ‘‘The object of the 
Home Garden Brigade is to keep our 
places neat and to cultivate a home 
garden, either little or big, and raise 
good vegetables for home use; dig the 
ground deep and keep the weeds out.’’ 

Free seeds were distributed, and be- 
fore long every pupil who had a little 
garden of his own was the equal of a 
policeman in guarding other persons’ 
front yards. The work of the Brigade 











LODER RHODODENDRON CUP AWARDED TO 
PROFESSOR C. 8S. SARGENT 
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has been continued and each season 
prizes are awarded. The plan is one 
which has given great satisfaction in 
Beacon, and which might be adopted 
with success in other places. 





College Flower Show 


The annual Chrysanthemum show at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
in Amherst, Mass., was held November 
7, 8 and 9. Over twelve hundred visi- 
tors attended. Oak leaves, Birches, Bit- 
tersweet and Hemlock were used to 
help transform the class rooms into 
show rooms. The central feature was a 
huge pyramid built up of the small 
flowering Chrysanthemums, white flow- 
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eate flowers in greatest danger of ex- 
termination, such as the Moccasin 
Flower and Fringed Gentian. 

Wisconsin now prevents the sale of 
the ornamental seedpods of the Amer- 
ican Lotus, the trade in whieh had in 
recent years been growing to such 
alarming proportions that it threat- 
ened the disappearance of this ‘‘ queen 
of the waters.’’ 

Massachusetts is seeking to prevent 
the sale of the May Flower. 

This recognition of the value of wild 
flowers came after a long and perse- 
vering campaign, led by the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Native 
New England Plants, the Conservation 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS GROWN BY STUDENTS 


ers on one side, pink on another, yellow 
on the third side and finally bronze 
types. The darker flowers were kept to- 
ward the base, grading to the lighter 
forms at the top. 

Another feature was a display of 59 
individual blooms of the large flowering 
types arranged on a bank of Hemlock 
and Oak leaves, each flower stem in- 
serted in a vase of water hidden from 
view. These were carefully labeled. 





Protecting Wild Flowers 


It appears that the first wild flower 
protection law on record is that of the 
state of Connecticut, which long ago 
forbade the selling of the Climbing 
Fern, and thereby saved from exter- 
mination there that lovely plant. This 
state now also has laws to protect the 
Trailing Arbutus and the Mountain 
Laurel. 

Vermont has a law protecting some 
40 kinds of ferns and wild flowers, 
while Maryland forbids the picking of 
all wild flowers without permission of 
the owner of the land. 

Illinois protects several of the deli- 


Department of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and other organiza- 
tions. 





Gladiolus Bulb Growers Meet 


About thirty-five growers of gladi- 
olus bulbs met at Buffalo, Nov. 22, and 
discussed the possibility of organizing 
an association for the stabilizing of 
prices, co-operative selling, co-opera- 
tion with the government for elimina- 
tion of pests and diseases, disseminat- 
ing general information with regard 
to crop conditions, and elimination of 
obsolete and inferior varieties. 

The following officers were elected: 
Wm. Purple, Canandaigua, N. Y., 
president ; Karl Presgard, Decorah, Ia., 
first vice-president; Carl Salbach, 
Oakland, Calif., second vice-president ; 
Wm. Sheperdson, Mansfield, Mass., 
third vice-president; A. G. Britsch, 
fourth vice-president; B. Halsey Spen- 
cer, Long Meadow, Mass., secretary; 
Floyd H. Stevens, Lacona, N. Y., 
treasurer; board of managers, John 
C. Davis, Rochester, N. Y., for three 
years; L. S. Ream, Marshfield, Mass., 
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two years; J. A. Kemp, Little S Iver, 
N. J., one year. . 





MAKING HYDRANGEAS BLUE 


It has long been known that pink 
varieties of Hydrangea hortensis may 
be made to produce blue flowers by 
the use’ of iron filings or aluminum 
sulphate added to the soil. The results, 
however, have always been rathcr un- 
certain, and sometimes the flowers 
have taken on a magenta color which 
is decidedly unpleasant. According to 
M. A. Petit, who has been considering 
this matter in the “Revue Horticole”, 
a French publication, most failures 
or partial failures are caused by the 
use of a solution which is too weak. 
According to M. Petit, the aluminum 
sulphate must not be weaker than two 
percent. He prefers three and one-half 
ounces of this material to a gallon of 
water, and says that when this strength 
is used, a blue color is obtained which 
is as clear as that produced when the 
variety grows in the most congenial soil, 
This experimenter finds that it is not 
necessary, as is usually claimed, to 
apply the aluminum sulphate a year in 
advance, blue flowers being produced if 
the first of the six or seven applica- 
tions is made about three weeks before 
the flowering date. 





IRIS CANARY BIRD 


This is the most valuable of the very 
pale yellow Irises. It is a strong 
grower, free bloomer and stands taller 
than any of the old or standard yellows. 
It can be used in the garden in any 
quantity and is particularly valuable 
for massing with pinks, red pinks and 
bronzes, as it brings out their colors 
very well. Filavescens was named by 
De Candolle who reported it as a native 
species of Bosnia, the Caucasus and 
Armenia, and it so appeared in most 
of the older botanies. Mr. Dykes has 
been unable to find it growing wild and 
regards it as a garden hybrid between 
Pallida and Variegata. It was known 
in gardens before 1800, was catalogued 
in this country by Prince as early % 
1821 and now has many synonyms. 
Like many of the other old varieties I 
feel that it is under-rated and that its 
official rating of 7 does not do it jus 
tice. It is officially deseribed as a self 
pale sulphur yellow, with slight brow 
veinings on the falls. It is a fairly vig- 
orous grower and under good cultive 
tion will attain nearly 3 feet in height 
Its foliage is yellow green. Its color 
is such a delicate soft yellow that it ca 
be used with almost any other color 2 
the garden. 

‘Philadelphia, Pa. —J. C. Wister. 
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[ CHRISTMAS PLANTS 








The Season’s Favorites 


Begonia Melior, Cyclamens and the 
Ericas or Heathers appear to be the 
popular Christmas plants this season. 
Poinsettias are in demand, of course, 
but are not very plentiful. Jerusalem 
Cherries are rather more abundant 
than they need be, but make good and 
inexpensive house plants. 

There are few handsomer plants 
than well grown specimens of the 
Melior Begonia, a variety with beauti- 
ful pink flowers and green foliage 
which has almost wholly displaced the 
once popular Lorraine. Melior is a 
better plant because it holds its leaves 
longer. .It is a remarkable fact that the 
plants now being sold were started only 
a year ago. Florists who grow Begonias 
of this type are now filling their 
propagating benches with leaves from 
mature plants. These leaves are merely 
thrust into moist sand but each leaf 
will make a plant which will be ready 
for the holiday trade a year from now. 
The Peterson Begonia is a variety with 
bronze foliage and dark pink flowers 
which is preferred by some persons. 

Cyclamen present a combination of 
handsome foliage and beautiful flow- 
ers. It would be difficult to find a more 
satisfactory Christmas gift. Yet Cycla- 
men are somewhat hard to handle in the 
average living room, because they like 
a moist atmosphere. The soil should be 
kept moist but not wet. Plants in a 
sunny window are likely to dry out 
too fast. A simple method by which the 
plants can be kept in flower for a long 
time involves setting the pots in a 
jardiniere or a large pot, the space be- 
tween being filled with sphagnum moss 
from the florist’s shop or seed store. 
Syringe the plants with plain water to 
keep away the red spider, which works 
on the under part of the leaves and 
causes them to curl. Open pans of 
water on the register will aid in keep- 
ing moisture in the room. 





The Christmas Cactus 


There are several names for the 
Christmas Cactus (Epiphyllum trunca- 
tum) including Lobster Cactus and 
Crab Cactus. These names are signifi- 
eant because of the claw-shaped blos- 
soms. Although called a Cactus, this 
plant has no prickles, and assumes a 
drooping habit, so that it is well suited 
for hanging pots. With good care the 
plant can be brought into full flower at 
Christmas time. The blooms are large, 
Tosy pink in color, and rather waxy. 
They are borne at the ends of the 
branches. 


The Christmas Caetus will continue 
to grow without being shifted for many 
years, eventually becoming very large. 
It blooms best when pot bound. The 
important point in growing this plant 
is to have first class drainage. The soil 
itself should be at least half sand, and 
watering should be done very carefully, 
for if the soil becomes sour the roots 
will rot away. The plant is easily 
propagated, however. Cuttings will 
start almost immediately in sand. In- 
deed, old plants may be entirely cut 
up in order to make new plants. 

Like all plants of this nature, the 
Christmas Cactus likes a sunny ex- 
posure as well as a sandy soil. It 
should have sunshine during the rest- 
ing period in the summer as well as 
when taken to the house in the autumn. 
Only small amounts of water should 
be given until the buds appear, when 
the supply may be increased. On the 
other hand, if the plants are allowed to 
become too dry the buds will drop off. 
It is only in this respect that the 
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Christmas Cactus requires any particu- 
lar skill in management. 





The Jerusalem Cherry 


The Jerusalem Cherry (Solanum 
capsicastrum) has become a .popular 
holiday plant, but often gives trouble 
because the fruits drop quickly. It is 
the dry atmosphere of the average liv- 
ing room which causes this trouble. If 
the plants are showered every other day 
with tepid water, the fruit will remain 
in good eondition for a long time. The 
showering is best done with a rubber 
bulb sprayer, although a whisk broom 
can be used. : 

The Jerusalem Cherry is easily 
grown from seeds sown in April, the 
young plants being potted up in June 
and the pots plunged in beds or cold 
frames out of doors for the summer. 
A little liquid manure in the autumn 
will hasten their growth, and they can 
readily be made to fruit by Christmas 
if kept in a warm room. 





THE POPULAR MELIOR BEGONIA 
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THE ACTINIDIA VINES 





Actinidia is a genus of Oriental 
climbing plants all of a woody nature. 
There are a considerable number of 
species about a half dozen of which are 
in cultivation in this country. Four 
species are grown in the Arnold Arbo- 
retum but only one (A. arguta) is in 
general cultivation in New England. 
This is a very hardy rampant grower 
with smooth, thick, dark green, ovate 
leaves on crimson stalks, clustered axil- 
lary flowers, preeminently suited for 
covering pergolas, fences, walls and old 
buildings. With clipping it can be 
readily fashioned into splendid hedges 
as may be seen at Bar Harbor, Maine, 
and elsewhere. The flowers, as in all 
the Actinidias, are of two kinds, one 
purely male and one perfect. Plants 


Unless protected from their fondnesses 
by strong wire-netting it is next to im- 
possible to keep this vine in gardens. 
A fourth species hardy in the Arnold 
Arboretum is A. purpurea characterized 
by its relatively narrow, fleshy leaves, 
glaucous on the underside, and purple 
fruits. This is a free-growing vine but 
not in general trade. The handsomest 
of all the Actinidias but unfortunately 
not hardy in New England is A. chin- 
ensis. It is a strong grower with large 
leaves varying in shape from nearly 
round to ovate and pointed and large 
white, changing to buff-yellow, deli- 
ciously fragrant flowers. The shoots 
and leaves when young are covered 
with crimson hairs which add greatly 
to the beauty of the plant. The fruits 














ACTINIDIA ARGUTA IS A VERY STRONG GROWING CLIMBER 


with perfect flowers bear in abundance 
blunt, egg-shape, green and russet 
fruit which is edible though rather in- 
sipid but makes good jelly. Possessed 
of ample foliage, and iron-clad con- 
struction this vigorous vine is one of 
the very best plants of its class for 
northern gardens. 

Another hardy species with more 
slender stems and much thinner leaves 
and golden fruits is A. Kolomikta. This 
plant is remarkable in that many of 
its leaves in the apical half are pure 
white changing to pink with age. This 
peculiarity gives the plant additional 
ornamental qualities from spring to 
fall. Very similar in appearance and 
sharing this same phenomenon of leaf 
albimsm is A. polygama. This species 
is perfectly hardy but almost unknown 
in gardens for a very curious reason. 
It possesses occult attractions for cats 
of all sorts and sizes who claw and 
tear the plant in a frenzied manner. 


are rounded to oval in shape, from 
11% to 2 inches long, russet colored and 
more or less hairy. The skin of the fruit 
is very thin and the flesh bright green, 
sweet and pleasant to the palate and 
excellent for dessert or for making into 
preserves. This plant is not only a val- 
uable ornamental but a useful fruit 
bearing vine in California and other 
warm states where it can be grown out- 
of-doors. —E. H. Wilson. 





THE HARDINESS OF LAVENDER 


I am very fond of Lavender, but have never 
succeeded in carrying plants through the 
winter. Is it not hardy in New England? 

The plant is only doubtfully hardy 
in the New England states. In shel- 
tered gardens well established plants 
often winter successfully but the only 
safe plan to be followed is to lift the 
plants after the first few frosts have 
arrested growth, placing them in a 
cellar and covering the roots with soil. 
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They can be planted out again as soon 
as the ground is free from frost in the 
spring. Lavender is easily propagated 
by means of cuttings from a plant 
placed in a warm greenhouse. Only a 
very small percentage of cuttings from 
out-door plants take root, as the wood 
is too hard. Plants that are two years 
old or more will produce many times 
as many flowers as young plants. 





GLOXINIAS FROM SEED 


Gloxinias, which are among the most 
desirable of bulbous plants for porch 
decoration in summer, are readily 
grown from seed sown in December, 
The seeds germinate quickly, and the 
seedlings will be ready for transplant- 
ing by the middle or end of January, 
They will need to be shifted to larger 
pots several times. They like a soil 
composed largely of leaf mold and 
sand, and an even, warm temperature. 
When water is given, care should be 
taken not to let it touch the foliage, 
Flowers should appear in June. 





FORCING SEA KALE 


Sea kale is a splendid vegetable to 
force in the cellar, and will be pro- 
nounced a delicacy when served on the 
family table. The roots may be ob- 
tained from seedsmen. The flavor of sea 
kale is akin to that of celery, but it is 
boiled and served with drawn butter 
instead of being eaten raw like celery. 
Forcing may be started any time after 
early December, and the erop will be 
ready in a few weeks. Good garden soil 
is recommended for use when forcing 
kale, for it holds moisture better than 
sand, and this vegetable needs water in 
abundance. 

Sea kale needs a little more coddling 
than asparagus and rhubarb, and it is 
a good plan to set each crown in 4 
pot, with the eye just above the sur- 
face. The pots may be kept in a dark 
place or other pots may be placed, in- 
verted, over them to exclude the light. 
When the latter plan is followed, the 
pots may be set close to the furnace 
in the cellar, or even behind the kit 
chen range. When the inverted pot is 
nearly filled with shoots, the crop will 
be ready to harvest. 

About twenty minutes will be needed 
for cooking the shoots and an import 
ant point to remember is that the water 
should not be allowed to stop boiling 
after the sea kale has been placed init, 
or the shoots will be tough when served. 
The vegetable should go to the table 
piping hot. Many persons like it 
toast like asparagus. 
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HOUSE PLANTS 








Fancy Pelargoniums 


The fancy Pelargoniums or Martha 
Washington Geraniums often prove a 
disappointment as house plants because 
they are not given sufficient sunlight. 
Keeping the plants in pots which are 
too large for them is another common 
fault. Like all members of this family, 
the Martha Washington Geraniums 
bloom best when they are pot bound. 
Over watering is almost certain to 
eause trouble. Just enough water 
should be given to keep the plants from 
wilting until the middle of the winter. 

The plants do best in a temperature 
which is not very warm, although it 
should not fall below 45 degrees at 
night. In December the amount of heat 
can be increased, and rather more 
water given in order to induce the 
formation of buds. When the buds ap- 
pear, an occasional watering with weak 
liquid manure will be helpful. Over 
watering is to be avoided at all times, 
however. It is best to let the soil get 
almost dry and then soak it thoroughly. 

If the autumn care has been good, 
the plants should bloom throughout the 
latter part of the winter. When the 
blooming season is over, they can be 
eut back to three or four eyes. New 
growth should appear shortly, at which 
time it is well to repot, but without 
inereasing the size of the pots. Green 
fly is very detrimental to the Martha 
Washington Geranium, and can be 
kept in check only by keeping the soil 
covered with tobacco stems or by spray- 
ing frequently with a nicotine prepara- 
tion. If the plants grow very large dur- 
ing the summer, they can be shifted in 
the autumn to larger pots, but this 
practice should not be followed unless 
necessary. 


Crown of Thorns 


The so-called Crown of Thorns 
(Euphorbia splendens) is very closely 
allied to the Poinsettia, but is a much 
easier plant to handle in the window 
garden. Moreover it has a longer sea- 
son of bloom. With good care it should 
produce flowers steadily during late 
winter and spring. The flowers are ver- 
milion in color and waxy in appear- 
ance. They are borne in clusters upon 
waxlike, rosy stems. The plants some- 
what resemble Cacti, being covered 
with long, sharp spines, which fact no 
doubt accounts for the common name. 
This Euphorbia is easily propagated 
from cuttings, a piece taken from any 
part of the plant growing when thrust 
into moist sand and kept warm. This 
Euphorbia is entitled to more attention 


from the home garden makers than it 
usually gets, as it will flourish under 
rather adverse conditions. 





Kenilworth Ivy 

Kenilworth Ivy (Linaria ecymba- 
laria) has the merit of blooming in a 
spot which receives no direct sunlight. 
For that reason it can be used to ad- 
vantage in city homes or in north 
rooms. As it has a drooping habit 
when growing, the pots in which it 
grows should stand on a ledge or be 
suspended by chains. Under such situa- 
tions the plant is to be grown only for 
its graceful and pretty foliage, not 
being likely to flower. When grown 
out of doors in summer, however, it be- 
comes covered with small pinkish 
blooms. It is an excellent plant to use 
as a ground cover, thriving in any 
sandy, well drained soil. 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BULBS 
Dear Sir:— 


On account of the proposed embargo 
on all varieties of Narcissi, we are 
naturally interested to know where sat- 
isfactory bulbs may be obtained in this 
country. We decided to try some of the 
bulbs grown in California, but must 
admit that we are sadly disappointed 
with the results. 

The domestic bulbs were all about 16 
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e/m and looked very firm and nice. 
The French stock was 14 ¢/m and up 
and not nearly as nice in appearance. 
We planted twelve bulbs in each pan 
on October 8th and grew them in the 
greenhouse under very favorable con- 
ditions. The French stock was in full 
bloom November 24 but the domestic 
stock was only three inches high. 

Today (December 6th) we looked 
them over and found the French pan 
just going out of flower and everyone 
of the twelve bulbs in bloom. The other 
pan shows two blooms out of twelve 
bulbs, but the bulbs will not be in full 
flower for possibly ten days. The other 
seven bulbs are blind, being healthy, 
but having only foliage and no flowers. 

Yours truly, 
R. & J. Farquhar Company 

Boston, Mass. 





DANGER IN NATURAL MANURES 


It has been my experience that barn- 
yard manure is a very unsafe ‘fertilizer 
to use in flower gardens. Since I ceased 
to use it at all, several years ago, I 
have had no black spot and no mildew 
on my Roses, and no trouble from leaf 
drop. In former years when I was 
using manure plentifully, my Roses 
suffered badly. I have plants from 
many parts of the world, and at the 
present time practically no diseases 
among them. I believe that -my im- 
munity lies largely in my use of other 
fertilizers than natural manures. 


—A. W. W. 





A COMPARISON IN PAPER WHITES 


The Pot on the Left Contains Imported Bulbs and the One on the 
Right Domestic Bulbs 
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MEMBERSHIP FEES 


The Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society have voted to 
keep the fee for admission to annual 
membership in the Society at two dol- 
lars through the year 1925. They have 
decided, however, to raise the life mem- 
bership dues to fifty dollars, which 
amount will be charged after January 
first. 





GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION 


Representatives of several garden ~ 


clubs in Massachusetts recently held a 
meeting at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
and made plans for the organization 
of a federation. Mrs. 8. V. R. Crosby 
of the North Shore Garden Club 
was made permanent chairman, and E. 
I. Farrington secretary. The name 
agreed upon was The Massachusetts 
Federation of Garden Clubs and Hor- 
ticultural Societies. The object of the 
organization was set forth as the en- 
couragement of gardening and the 
preservation of the natural beauties of 
the state. 

The chairman and secretary were 
authorized to select an executive com- 
mittee, to consist of one member from 
each of the different clubs and societies. 


It seemed to be the opinion of those. 


present that most of the work of the 
organization should be carried on by 
the executive committee, but that two 
meetings of the federation should be 
held each year, one in Boston at the 
time of the spring show and one in the 
autumn, possibly in some other part 
of the state. 

Headquarters are to be maintained in 
Horticultural Hall. It is expected that 
the different clubs and societies be- 
longing to the organization will make 
reports on their lectures and on all 
matters which will be of benefit to 
other clubs which are already in exist- 
ence or which are about to be formed. 
There are now about fifteen garden 
clubs and active horticultural societies 
in Massachusetts. 
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A THOUGHT FOR CHRISTMAS 


November came sweeping from the 
trees the leaves which October had 
turned to a red and golden radiance 
for her party. November swept out the 
halls where the trees had danced, tidied 
the world, and opened the doors into 
further visions of the landscape. Then 
eame December throwing a white car- 
pet over the floor, and bringing soft 
white blankets for the swaddling of the 
child. December would make the world 
beautiful. Where dark shadows had 
fallen on the grass from the trees in 
summer, she threw soft lights of gray, 
blue and amethyst, sending up a golden 
radiance from her carpet. She outlined 
the gray boughs of the old apple trees 
with white she covered the hemlocks 
with snow so that only their green 
finger tips peeped out. Then one day 
she decked all the trees with bright, 
sparkling jewels that the world might 
be made beautiful for the coming of 
the child. 

—M. R. Case 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 





RECENT LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Brewster, K. L. The little garden for little 
money. 

A condensed, informal guide for ‘‘the gar- 
den amateur.’’ 

Buttrick, P. L. Connecticut’s state flower, 
the mountain laurel. 

A monograph of 28 pages from the Marsh 
botanical garden of Yale University. 

Clute, W. N. American plant names. 

A dictionary of vernacular names of the 
plants of Northeastern America, arranged 
under genus and species, with an alphabetical 
finding-list. First published serially in the 
American Botanist. 

Conard, H. S., and Henri Hus. Water lilies 
and how to grow them. : 

Includes chapters on pond construction, 
pond surroundings, windbreaks, and accessory 

lants. 
Dillon, J. L. The blossom circle of the year 
in southern gardens. 

A calendar of garden activities in the 
South, with illustrations of grouping and de- 
sign suitable for any latitude. 

Ellis, E. T., editor. Black’s gardening dic- 
tionary. 

Short, non-technical articles by British spe- 
cialists in every branch of horticulture. 
Fernald, H. T. Applied entomology. 

A general introductory text-book by the 
professor of entomology at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural yg 
Fraser, Samuel. erican fruits. — 

A comprehensive treatise, including a sec- 
tion on the sub-tropical and tropical fruits 
that can be grown in certain sections. 
Henslow, T. G. W. Garden construction. 

A general garden book by a well-known 
English horticulturist, with advice on grow- 
ing fruits, vegetables, and herbs, as well as 
most of the popular flowers. 

Holland, L. B. The garden bluebook. 

A reference list of perennials, charted for 
color, blooming period, height, and individual 
requirements. 

House, H. D. Annotated list of the ferns and 
flowering plants of New York State. 

An extensive survey, comprising 759 pages, 
and summarizing all previously published 
local floras. 

M. G. Making Horticulture Pay. 

A small handbook addressed to ‘‘the aver- 
age farmer and: householder,’’ rather than 
the specialist. 

Murphy, D. W. Drainage Engineering. 

Discusses the agricultural and economic as- 
pects of the drainage problem, as well as de- 
tails of construction. 
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Parsons, Samuel. 
studies. 

Principles and practice of the art, ‘ilus. 
trated by some of the larger examples, such 
as parks and playgrounds. 

Bus. 

A register of the rural leadership in the 
United States and Canada. An agricu!iural 
**Who’s who,’’ compiled by Liberty {Hyde 
Bailey, including, besides the register of 
persons, a directory of national societies, 
journals, official departments, schools and 
colleges. 

Taubenhaus, J. J.. and F. W. Mally. The 
Culture and diseases of the onion. 

A summary of 250 pages by professors at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Colleze of 
Texas. 

Thomas, H. H. Rock Gardening for Ama- 
teurs. 

A discussion (based on English experience) 
on ‘‘making, planting, and tending’’ the 
small rock garden. Lists of plants are ap- 
pended. 

Thompson, H. S. Alpine plants of Europe, 

_ Botanical descriptions of some 700 species 

indigenous to the Alpine regions, with a 

chapter on cultivation in England; illustrated 

in color. 

Wickson, E. J. The California vegetables in 
Garden and field. 

A fifth edition by the professor emeritus of 
horticulture at the University of California. 
Wilder, L. B. My garden. 

A story of personal experience by an 
American writer who has become a recognized 
authority. 


Landscape gard ning 





BOOKS 
A New Fruit Book 


_ American Fruits, by Samuel Fraser. Pub- 
lished by Orange Judd Publishing Co. 


This new book is probably the most 
complete exposition on general fruit 
growing in America which has yet 
been published. Its character is almost 
wholly commercial, but it deals ex- 
haustively with every phase of fruit 
growing, from the purchase of the 
land to the marketing of the crops. 
It ineludes even such little known 
fruits as the Japanese and Chinese 
Persimon (Diospyros’ kaki), the 
Loquat, the Mango, the Papaya, the 
Sapodilla, the Tuna, the white Sa- 
pote, the Star Apple, the Jujube, and 
the Litchi, fruits with which most 
persons are not familiar even by 
name. There is a well written chapter 
on the cultivation of the blueberry, 
and another on the cranberry, with 
a carefully worked out study of cran- 
berry marketing. For a general refer- 
ence book nothing yet published will 
prove more satisfactory. 





HARDY PRIMROSES 


At last the “Primrose Path” at the 
Harvard Botanic Garden is becoming 
a reality. A border five feet wide has 
been made in partial shade along 4 
main path for a length of about 190 
feet. It has been special!y prepared 
with much leaf mold and a te» layer 
of peat. About 50 species of the Prim- 
rose (the European types, t'e Amer- 
ican species, and the more vigorous 
oriental species) are growi-.g in the 
cold pit awaiting spring plarting. The 
European sorts will surely grow well, 
but our own species wi!l prove obsiil- 
ate in cultivation. The Chino-Japa 
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nese species will be easy to grow in 
some cases (as the japonica group), 
while others will refuse to thrive in the 
outdoor bed. These kinds will be found 
in the cold greenhouse. In dry summers 
the Primrose bed ean be flooded, but 
all kinds will be given the same treat- 
ment. Thus we hope to discover which 
sorts will thrive under the same condi- 
tions as Cowslip and Polyanthus. Later, 
the bed will be extended another hun- 
dred feet. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin 
Cambridge, Mass. 





SCALE ON FERNS 


There are many little brown scales on my 
Fern. Please tell me how to get rid of them. 


It is diffieult to eliminate mature 
seales. If the attack is slight, the 
insects may be removed with a small 
piece of sponge tied to a tooth pick 
and dipped in strong soap suds. Small 
Ferns may be dipped into a tub of 
soap suds made by dissolving a pound 
of soap in five gallons of water. A 
piece of cardboard with a slit as far 
as the middle can be slipped around 
the stem of the plant and over the 
‘surface of the pot so that the earth 
will not fall out. 

If the Fern is badly infested, the 
best treatment probably is to cut away 
the fronds at the bottom and burn 
them. If the plant is then watered 
rather sparingly and kept in a cool 
shady place, new fronds will soon 
start. As a measure of prevention, the 
top soil may be removed and replaced 
with fresh soil with which a little to- 
bacco dust has been mixed. 





BULBS IN METAL CONTAINERS 
Dear Sir:— 

In a book review on Page 520, issue 
of October 15, suggestion is made of 
‘‘Hyacinths in fibre and charcoal, in 
dull copper pots.’’ Hyacinths and 
other bulbs can be brought to blossom 
in other containers and then placed in 
the copper and possibly Paperwhites, 
from their quick bloom, may be grown 
in the copper; but anyone who tries 
to grow the slower bulbs such as 
Tulips, hardy Narcissi, and Hya- 
cinths in fibre or water in copper pots, 
or bronze, or brass, or zine, or iron, or 
tinware, or galvanized, will be doomed 
to disappointment, as the metal is 
poisonous to the growing plants, and 
will prevent their growth and develop- 
ment. Aluminum probably is safe, as 
glass and glazed earthenware are, but 
clear glassware is the most interesting, 
because it gives a view of the root 
system and its development. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 
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Apples in Storage 


Apples keep best when held at a 
temperature as near freezing as prac- 
ticable. As apples do not freeze much 
above 28 or 29 degrees they can be 
kept at a temperature of 32 with per- 
fect safety. It is probable, however, 
that apples kept at such a low tem- 
perature never attain so high a qual- 
ity as those kept at a temperature of 
40 to 45 degrees. The cellar should be 
kept very cold only when it is desired 
to hold the fruit until late spring. 

Humidity in the atmosphere is ad- 
vantageous to apples in storage. When 
the air is too dry, the fruit shrivels, 
especially the Russet varieties. On the 
other hand, if there is too much mois- 
ture in the air, mildew is likely to de- 
velop. Apples of good quality can be 
kept in good condition for a long time 
by wrapping each one in paper. By 
this practice it is impossible for one 
apple to communicate decay to its 
neighbor. If wrapping the fruit is re- 
garded as too much trouble, papers 
placed between the layers of apples in 
boxes or barrels will minimize the loss 
from rot to some extent. 

Some varieties, like Baldwins, 
Grimes Golden, and York Imperial, 
are subject to storage scald, which can 
be prevented largely by wrapping 
them in oil paper. Another and easier 
plan is to scatter two pounds of 
shredded oil paper through each bar- 
rel. The paper seems to absorb the 
gasses given off by the apples, which 
apparently cause the rot. 





o 








Pear Varieties 


I have tested all the popular varie- 
ties of the pear and have gradually 
eliminated all except Clapp’s Favorite 
for early, Bartlett for summer, Seckel 
and Bose for early autumn, Dana- 
Hovey for late autumn and Lawrence 
for winter. 

These are the kinds that best please 
my own taste but there are scores of 
others, delicious pears, that may bet- 
ter suit the fancy of others. 

Clapp’s Favorite is a large, beauti- 
ful pear, highly colored, where ex- 
posed to the sunlight, but must be 
picked very early, long before the tyro 
would consider the proper time, as it 
is worthless if allowed to become at 
all mellow on the tree. Gathered at the 
right time, kept in the right place, and 
eaten at the right time it is luscious. 

The Bartlett is undoubtedly the 
most popular of all pears and I doubt 
if it is ever ousted from that proud 
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position. Large, handsome, juicy, 
aromatic, its vinous flavor is relished 
by most people, and even if picked 
when only partly grown, it will ripen 
into a delicious: fruit. It originated 
in England in 1770 and was brought 
to Massachusetts by Enoch Bartlett, 
after whom it was named, although 
he was not its propagator. 

The story of the Seckel is almost a 
romance. Originating in a hedge in 
Pennsylvania, it has attained the posi- 
tion of the standard by which all 
other pears are judged for quality. 
When sent to Europe for comparison 
with all the best varieties there grown 
it was pronounced to excel in flavor 
all other autumn varieties. The ‘ruii is 
small but can be made larger than is 
usually seen if the soil about the tree 
is well fertilized and cultivated. 

Magnificent best describes the Bose 
and it cannot be given too high praise. 
It is large, juicy, rich in flavor, dis- 
tinctive in shape, ornamental in grow- 
ing. 

Dana-Hovey is the one variety that 
nearest approaches the Seckel for 
high flavor and is of such quality that 
I am surprised it is not more gener- 
ally known. It is the pear known to 
the fancy market trade as ‘‘the 
Thanksgiving pear,’’ because of being 
at its best at that season. It sells at a 
fancy price and is one of the three or 
four varieties that I would set out if 
I were raising pears as a commercial 
proposition. Although about the same 
size as the Seckel, it can be made, 
like all other fruit to grow large by 
proper thinning out and has a rich, 
aromatic flavor, that must be tasted 
to be appreciated. 

The Lawrence can easily be kept 
until the holidays under ordinary con- 
ditions and much later into the winter 
in a cold place and then becomes a 
Bonne Bouche with exquisite, aro- 
matic flavor and aroma. 

—Dr. W. G. Kendall. 
Atlantic, Mass. 


Ripening Fruit 

Winter apples and other fruit which 
are slow to ripen may be made ready 
for the table in advance of the usual 
date by the simple process of ripening 
them artificially. When fruit is rip- 
ened on the tree, it is warm in the 
daytime and cool at night, the alter- 
nate heat and coolness having a ten- 
dency to make it mellow. To imitate 
nature’s process, the fruit may be put 
in an ice box one day and in a warm 
room the next. When this plan is fol- 
lowed for a week, the fruit becomes 
ready to eat out of hand. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 





To those who are familiar with the 
history of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, the election of Mr. Wal- 
ter Hunnewell of Wellesley as a trustee 
seems peculiarly fitting. The Hunne- 
well family has been intimately associ- 
ated with the society for more than 
half a century. Horatio Hollis Hunne- 
well, grandfather of the newly elected 
trustee, became a member in 1857, was 
elected vice president in 1864, and 
served as a member of the finance and 
executive committee for 31 years. He 
was also for nine years chairman of 
the committee on ornamental garden- 
ing. 

It was this very enthusiastic horticul- 
turist who laid out the splendid 
grounds at Wellesley which have re- 
mained in the family ever since. These 
grounds have been planted with rare 
and beautiful trees and shrubs. The col- 
lection of evergreens is one of the most 
remarkable in the country, and some of 
the specimens to be found there sur- 
pass even those in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. 

Soon after the planting of the estate 
was begun, Mr. Hunnewell laid out a 
topiary garden on the side of a hill 
leading down to a pond. This garden, 
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with its curiously trimmed trees, is still 
in existence. Probably it is the only 
topiary garden of note in New Eng- 
land. 

In 1873 Mr. Hunnewell sponsored a 
great Rhododendron show which was 
held on Boston Common under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. This remarkable ex- 
hibition, which was very largely 
attended, resulted in a profit of 
$1,565.28, which amount was invested 
by Mr. Hunnewell in two bonds for 
the benefit of the Society. 

Mr. Hunnewell’s interest in all 
branches of horticulture was very 
great. He was particularly pleased with 
the work done by the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, and gave the money for the eree- 
tion of the present administration 
building there. 

His son, Walter Hunnewell, became 
a vice president in 1894 and served in 
that capacity until 1917. For 15 
years, until 1921, he was treasurer of 
the society, and for 20 years he was 
chairman of the finance committee. At 
one time both father and son were ac- 
tive in the work of the society, and the 
two men held office for a total of 57 
years. 
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It is natural, therefore, that the 
present Mr. Hunnewell should haye 
more than a casual interest in the 
Society, and that he should be wel. 
comed as one of the Trustees. 

The Hunnewell estate has long beep 
looked upon as one of the most highly 
developed private establishments jp 
New England. For many years it has 
been in charge of T. D. Hatfield, who 
was recently awarded the gold medal 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for eminent service in horticul. 
ture, being one of the four estate super. 
intendents to have been honored in 
this way. Mr. Hatfield has been par- 
ticularly successful in growing rare 
evergreen trees and in the propagation 
of Rhododendrons. 





I have been much interested in a 
little booklet recently received from the 
director of the Cambridge University 
Botanic Garden at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. This booklet has for its title 
“Descriptive Labels for Botanic Gar- 
dens,” and its object is to induce those 
in charge of plant collections to ex- 
hibit them in such a way as to give 
information as well as pleasure to 
large numbers of people. In the Cam- 
bridge University Botanic Garden the 
labels are printed on green waterproof 
paper, the ink being protected from the 
weather by means of a syrupy solution 
of celluloid in acetie acid with which 
the paper is coated. An inexpensive 
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label which has recently been found 
satisfactory at Cambridge is prepared 
by typewriting or writing in India ink 
on white cards, the cards being after- 
wards soaked in melted paraffine wax. 

It is pointed out that labels describ- 
ing groups of plants should be in 


larger letters than those for the indi- 
yidual species. Ordinary name labels 


in the garden are made of zine written 
on with a solution of platinum chlor- 
ide, 15 grains to the ounce. 


The booklet contains a considerable 
number of specimen labels, and the 
amount of real information given on 
these labels is surprising. Our botanic 
gardens or museums, and perhaps our 
flower shows, could be made doubly 
valuable by following a similar plan. 

From one of these labels I learn that 
eommon Norfolk Island Pine, which is 
grown as a house plant in New Eng- 
land, becomes in the Norfolk Island, 
930 miles off the east coast of Aus- 
tralia, so large a tree that the timber 
is used for ship building. 

From another label I learn that the 
Norway Spruce (Picea excelsa) is the 
common Christmas. tree of Germany, 
and that the seeds of Pinus cembra are 
used in Siberia as food, thousands of 
tons being collected annually. 

In one of the labels from this Eng- 
lish book I find a question answered 
which is often asked in this country 
about an American plant, Phytolacca 
americana, commonly ealled the Poke- 
weed or Garget. In parts of the coun- 
try, especially in Pennsylvania, I have 
found the young shoots which come up 
in the spring being cooked and eaten 
after the manner of asparagus, which 
they somewhat resemble. On the other 
hand, in other parts of the country I 
have found the plant looked upon as 
extremely poisonous. The question 
mentioned thus becomes obvious. This 
label explains that the roots themselves 
are poisonous, even when cooked, but 
that the shoots are rendered harmless 
by cooking, and may be eaten safely. 
I also learn that the plant was form- 
erly cultivated in wine growing dis- 
tricts for its berries, whose crimson 
juice was used to color pale wines. 

From still another label I find that 
the common Laburnum or Golden 
Chain is also-a plant to be viewed 
with some suspicion, the seeds, bark 
and wood being poisonous to human 
beings. Curiously enough, the plant is 
innocuous when eaten by rabbits, which 
are very fond of the foliage and keep 
the plants from becoming naturalized 
in parts of Europe because of the avid- 
ity with which they feed upon them. 
One label has a particularly inter- 
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esting description of the Guelder Rose, 
(Viburnum Opulus), and mentions 
particularly the variety sterilis, often 
called the Snowball tree, pointing out 
that it never ripens its bright red trans- 
lucent fruit. It also states that these 
fruits are eaten in Norway and Sweden 
with honey and flour. 

It is obvious that a great amount of 
study and care are needed to produce 
labels of this kind, but it is equally 
obvious that they must add greatly to 
the interest of the plants on which they 
appear. 





NARCISSUS EEL-WORMS 


Most Successful Remedy Overlooked 
in Government Bulletin 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just issued a new bul- 
letin (No. 1270) entitled ‘‘The Pro- 
duction of Narcissus Bulbs’’. This 
bulletin is by Dr. David Griffiths, 
Horticulturist of the Office of Horti- 
cultural Investigations, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, who is well qualified 
to write on such a subject. He has 
handled the matter clearly and practi- 
cally, every department of the indus- 
try being described, and the informa- 
tion is in such form that it will be a 
simple affair to lock up any one 
branch of the work. There are a num- 
ber of instructive and interesting 
illustrations, with a table of yields of 
small and large stocks grown at Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 

The only eriticism that can be made 
concerns the section entitled ‘‘Ene- 
mies’’ where the author says in speak- 
ing of the eel-worm (Tylenchus 
devastatrix), ‘‘The only preventative 
measure which is said to give satis- 
faction is the hot-water treatment” 
and where he describes the hot-water 
treatment he begins his paragraph, 
‘‘The most approved Dutch Method 
of general treatment of narcissus 
bulbs for this fly as well as for the 
nematode is known as the hot-water 
treatment.’’ 

Now, this treatment was invented by 
J. K. Ramsbottom, N. D. H., an 
Englishman, through the efforts of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in their 
Wisley laboratory, and the first appa- 
ratus perfected to carry out the treat- 
ment was constructed and sold by 
Messrs. Charles Hearson and Co. 
Ltd., London (see The Garden, Vol. 
LXXXIV, p. 424, 1920). So soon as 
the Dutch growers became aware a cure 
for the eel-worm pest had been dis- 
covered, they wisely adopted it, and it 
has proved very successful indeed. 

However, another Englishman has 
since found a better remedy. His 
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method, based on sound scientific rea- 
soning and research is a much easier 
one and one that may be used with 
equal success by the grower of only a 
few bulbs, such as the amateur gar- 
dener, or by the raiser of millions “for 
the trade.” It is cheaper too, and does 
not necessitate expensive apparatus or 
the digging, transporting and washing 
of bulbs except in the most virulent 
attacks. Mr. Jardine found that a solu- 
tion of Hydrarg. Perchlor. (corrosive 
sublimate), (we know it as bichloride 
of mercury), 1 to 3000, poured on the 
soil around the bulbs after the ground 
had been well watered or after a rain, 
and repeated several times during the 
growing season, and with the addition 
of some fertilizer, finally destroyed the 
eel-worms. 

Fortunately, there is no danger to 
the bulbs in Mr. Jardine’s method 
while with the hot-water treatment it 
is possible the equipment might go 
wrong and the heat of the water rise 
above the 110° Fahrenheit required to 
kill the eel-worms, harming the bulbs 
through too much heat. 

Mr. Jardine gives a detailed account 
of his experiments and of the proper 
method of applying the bichloride of 
mercury in a series of articles in The 
Garden, Vol. LXXXIV, 1920, begin- 
ning with page 360 and continuing 
through several numbers. The time, 
when our foreign friends were trying 
to find the cure for these enemies of 
the Narcissus, or Daffodil, which was 
the period fraught with the greatest 
danger of an epidemic of these pests 
breaking out in the United States, has 


gone- by, and now that they have prac- 
tically exterminated the creatures we 
are, on January Ist, 1926, about to lock 
the stable door! One must not blame 
Dr. Griffiths for being a little behind- 
hand in his knowledge of the treatment 
of Narcissus pests as the very fact of 
the fullness of his information about 
every other angle of the production of 
the bulbs only goes to show how little 
there is in the way of disease among 
Narcissi in this country, what a very 
small chance of our having any epi- 
demic from the unlimited entry of these 
bulbs and how unnecessary, so far as 
quarantine is concerned, is the exclu- 
sion of the genus Narcissus. 
—Ethel Anson 8S. Peckham. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
with opeprvasity for money- 
‘ making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes ‘attained a. experts. 
» Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for _ eapeetees it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 


HORTICULTURE 
GARDEN BOOKS 


in the Little Garden. 


ee a $1.75 


How to Grow Roses. Robert Pyle .... 
Garden Bluebook of Annuals and 
Biennials. Henry Stuart Ortloff .. 2.50 

The Complete Garden. 

SOE Bie BENUOE ania oa cece ov sieve 6.00 


The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King 1.75 
Gardens In and About Town. 
Minga Pope Duryea ............. 5.00 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Dahlias and 
Gladioli 
Salbach’s Blue Book 


The 1925 edition of Salbach’s 
Blue Book, listing the finest of 
the approved new creations as 
well as the best of the standard 
varieties of dahlias and gladioli, 
is ready for mailing. 

This year’s crop of bulbs and 
tubers is the finest we have ever 
grown. 

Send for your copy of the 
Blue Book now. Mailed free 
on request. Iris list will be 
ready by April 1. 


Carl Salbach, Grower 


and Originator of New Varieties 


6088 Hillegass Ave. 


Oakland, California 














PURE HONEY qos. 


FISKE SEED CoO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 


= 


Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 
“Trees Are Friends’ 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass, 














SELECTED SEEDS 
Garden, Flower and Field 
CHAS. C. HART SEED CO. 
Box A, Wethersfield, Conn. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue 


. ENGLAND 
QUALITY NTOCL FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Papee View 

Send for Year Boo 


@Titile Cree. Forme @ 

















HOLLY 

Galax and Leucothoe. 

100 Galax Leaves, 60 cts. 

30 Leucothoe Sprays, $1. 

Holly, well-berried, by express col- 
lect, 7 cts. per Ib.; by mail, postpaid, 
short sprays, 5 cts.; longer ones, 10 cts. 

All orders must amount to $1. 

Harpy EverGREEN GARDENS 


Box 241, Marion, N. C. 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 




















THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - M 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


* american and sear! 
every other hardy ‘climbed, 
Send & our “wT gag" 


& 
Robert Pyle, Pres. nae" 














SELF EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY OIL 





For Scale, Aphis, 


European Red Mite 
Most effective control 
Write for booklet 


SUN OIL CO. 44 Commercial Wharf 


Boston, Mass. 





Old Deerfield SA%%, Fertilizer 


“The fertilizer ef good report” 


Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 
lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for ——, Circular and 

Price List 


HENRY C. NYE 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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Price list of these and other perennial 
plants for the asking. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
BOX H WEST POINT, PA. 


Sete I thank the readers of Horticulture 
Ps ie 3 for a very successful season. 
he reaee GEO. N. SMITH 
Phlox Wellesley Hills - - Mass. 
PEONIES rant LILIES The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia 








Dirico GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


Our bulbs are hand graded, every 
bulb up-to-size, true-to-name and full 
of satisfaction. 


JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine 











By Mrs. Charles H. Stout 
The latest and best book on 
Dahlias and Dahlia Growing 

PRIOE, $3.00 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 














NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Comprise the world’s best varieties. 
Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue will be ready for distribution 
about Dec. 15. Send us your name 
og address and a copy wili be mailed 
‘to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 





CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS 1910 ROSE 


An extra fine pe A flower vari 
Good forcer. As early as Halley. 


Best seller on the Chicago market, 
No. 1, per 1000, $30.00 
3 ee se 20 


No. 3, -00 
No. 4, ‘* ¥ 15.00 
No. 5, ‘* in 10.00 


Sizes No. 3 and No. 4 produce fine 
spikes of bloom outside. 


Send for wholesale list of over 
80 varieties. 


Quality and price both right. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, Minn. 








E. PARKER HAWES 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 

















E. A. ASMUS 


BELVEDERE 
Marin Co., CAL. 
Dahlia Seed and Novelties 
Ask for Catalogue 




















GLADIOLI 


Im: Pe telah nse «6 aie die White 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ......... 
Purple Perfection ........... Purple 
Orange Queen (Prim) ........ 


The four best in their color. 
Hardy Canadian Grown Bulbs. 


Photos—Descriptions—Prices 
on application. 


J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont. 











FOR WINTER FORCING 


Rhubarb, Witloof Chicory, Sea Kale and Gicbe 


Artichoke. 
or greenhouse. 


$2.50 per doz., $14.00 per 100. 


Roots for winter forcing in cellar 
Rhubarb roots, forcing size, 
itloof 


Chicory, Sea Kale and Globe Artichoke roots, 


forcing size, 
Parsley roots for forcing, 30¢ per doz., 

100, $7.00 per 1,000. Harry B. 
Dinpten Bays, N. Y. 


$1.00° per dozen, $4.50 per 100. 
re 00 


uires, 








Christmas Wreaths 
for 
Table, Windows and Doors 
$1.00 To $5.00 


Boxes of Loose Sprays of 
Evergreens and Berries 
for Christmas decoration 


$2.00 To $5.00 
Spanish Bowls 


$1.00 To $3.00 
Send for price list 
Eastern Nurseries, Inc. 


Ho.utston, Mass. 
Telephone: Natick 345 




















I WILL GIVE 


One 75 Cent bulb (No. 1) of MRS. 
FREDERICK C. PETERS Free 
to anyone who will send me during 
DECEMBER a check for $2.00 made 
out to the American Gladiolus Soci- 
ety for a new membership in said 
society. The BULLETIN of the 
A. G. S. is, in my opinion, worth 
more than $2.00 to one who grows 
Glads. 


WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 


My 1925 List of 100 “Best” or 
“Favorite” Glads. free 























GLADIOLI PLANTING STOCK AND 
BULBLETS 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LOUIS G. ROWE 
SeaBRooK, New HaAmpsHIRE 
PREPAID PRICES 


25% de + TF will hold ae. ie spring shipment. 
0 to 1 add 25%. 


250, add 10%. Lots 5 
true and right up to the LR g Rumcouk: 


oe 


250 at rate per 1000. Lots 100 to 





SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST 


No. 4 
Variety Per % -1” 
Alice Tiplady .......... 1000 $17.50 
American Beauty ...... 100 14.00 
' Anna Eberius ......... 1000 30.00 
Byron L. Smith ........ 1000 30.00 
Capt. Boynton ........ 100 35.00 
Crimson Glow .........- 1000 20.00 
OR 1000 22.00 
Elizabeth Tabor ....... 100 20.00 
Evelyn Kirtland ....... 1000 15.00 
SEE Siarhrate-Fo-d odie S08 oe 100 14.00 
Golden Glory .......... 100 2.50 
Golden Measure ....... 100 6.50 
Jack London .......... 100 3.50 
DO 6 TEES EC 100 12.00 
ON roa oe ee 1000 22.50 
Mrs. F. ©. Peters ...... 100 22.00 
pO ee eee ees 1000 35.00 
Pink or White Wonder .. 1000 40.00 
Purple Glory .......... 100° 15.00 
Bene AG cs. sweeney 1000 
ON Ne 625.554. 6 350s 1000 25.00 
Seabrook Gem ........ 100 4.50 
Oe Ee ee 100 7.50 
_ 3 A ae 1000 20.00 
Wisins: CIE. sie. s:<<<0 see 1000 35.00 


Por varieties of most recent introduction apply for retail list. 


25 a rate per 100. All stock absolutely 
No. 5 No. 6 Bulblets 
%-%” %” under 1000 Quart 
$15.00 $10.00 $1.00 $3.00 

12.50 10.00 7.50 45.00 
20.00 10.00 1.50 
17.50 10.00 1.50 7.50 
80.00 25.00 20.00 
15.00 10.00 1.00 
15.00 10.00 1.00 
17.50 15.00 20.00 
7.50 5.00 .50 2.00 
12.00 10.00 7.50 20.00 
2.00 1.25 1.50 
5.00 3.00 7.50 27.50 
2.00 1.25 1.50 
9.00 7.00 5.00 25.00 
15.00 10.00 1.00 
17.00 12.00 15.00 
20.00 12.50 1.50 
80.00 20.00 1.50 4.00 
12.50 10.00 10.00 
15.00 10.00 1.50 4.00 
17.50 9.00 1.00 3.50 
8.50 2.50 4.00 10.00 
6.00 5.00 7.50 25.00 
12.50 7.50 1.00 3.50 
20.00 12.50 1.50 
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Reliable Florists 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 


PENN THE FLORIST 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 

















BOSTON 






<p 
 GORNEY 





UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 


SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 














BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 

















W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 


Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 
**Cable address: Rand Worcester.’’ 


Conrbone 


FLORIST 


Importer of Italian Arts and 
Antiques 


392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


B.B. 8393 





DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


What so pleasant on a winter 
evening as planning a garden? 
Write now for your copy of 
Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book and 
read its instructive articles. You 
can then plan with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing your garden will 
be a success. 


It offers the best Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Roses, Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, 
etc. 


The 1925 Edition of this invalu- 
able Garden Book will be mailed 
early in January to all customers 
of record. If not on our books, we 
shall be glad to receive your appli- 
cation now. Write today—and men- 
tion this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








for Gardens, Lawns Flowers 





Hyper- fale; 





“Puts The Top In Top-Soil’ 


Booklet and Prices on Request 


| Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton. N.J| 














David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 






329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 





Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








This charming little set ae aati Cieutaskk made out of the so-called ‘‘everlasting 
wood’’—cypress—will last for years. It consists of a bench 4 ft. 6 inches long, 
two chairs 2 ft. wide, and table 30x 26 inches. The regular price of this lovely 
set, painted white or green, is $110 f.0.b. cars here. For orders received direct 
from this advertisement before January first, accompanied by payment, we are 
making to the readers of ‘‘Horticulture’’ a special discount of 20%. 


Address 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CoO. 
Beverly, Mass. 


THE 
HAWTHORNE 





ROSES 





Field grown budded stock. Write for price 


and list of varieties. Southland Nursery 
Company, Tyler, Texas. 





out of sand, 8c; in 











GERANIUMS 





_ Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24c; in 33 


Poitevine and Viaud. 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. 


pots, 5c. ~~" 


2 
Dasha, 149 North 8&t., Ain, Pets, Weymouth, Mass. 











HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four styles to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
ved or made for glass to yf in; 
1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash $1.65 ea. 
Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 
10x14 at $2.50 per box of 50 square 
feet; five boxes at $2.45; -) boxes at 
$2. 40. ©. N. Robinson & Bro » Dept. 

29, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 








Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTiIcuLTurRE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 
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Ornamentalyverg reens 
IN TUBS” 


For Steps, Piazzas, V estibules 

Retinospora plumosa. Fine pyramidal plant. 
2¥% to 3 ft., per pair in cedar tubs, painted green, 
$15.00. 

Retinospora pisifera. Of upright, graceful habit. 
2% to 3 ft., per pair, including tubs, $13.50. 

Thuya occidentalis. (American Arborvitae.) 
Erect and pyramidal. 3 ft., per pair, including 
tubs, $8.50. 3% to 4 ft., per pair, including 
tubs, $10.00. 


EVERGREENS FOR OUTSIDE 
‘WINDOW BOXES 


Thuya occidentalis. (American Arborvitae.) 
2 to 2% ft., $1.25 each. 

Retinospora plumosa. 1% to 2 ft., $2.00 each. 

Retinospora pisifera. 1 Ya to 2 ft., $2.00 each. 

Juniperus excelsa var. stricta. ( Slender or spiny 
Greek Juniper.) 12 to.15 inches, $2.50 each. 

Picea glauca var. conica. Handsome symmetri- 
cal, pyramidal plant -with ornamental bluish- 
green foliage. 10 to 12 inches, $3.00 each. 


(In ordering, allow one plant for each lineal foot.) 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street Boston 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for Visit 
Catalogs Nursery 


ROSES — Spring Planting 


An illustrated, complete list of Roses that we shall have for 
Spring Planting will be ready to mail in February. Many 
beautiful Roses are illustrated in color, among them, Rev. F. 
Page-Roberts, Star of Persia and other new and unusually attrac- 
tive varieties. This list of Roses is without a doubt the most 
complete and unique ever published. We have several hundred 
thousand rose plants ready to ship to any part of the country 
where Roses can be planted at this time. Your choice can be 
made from our Illustrated Rose Catalog which will be mailed to 
you on request. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


A complete catalog of Hardy Perennials, Old Fashioned Flowers 
and Rock Garden Plants. Beautifully illustrated in color and 
black. It contains an alphabetical table of Hardy Herbaceous 
Plants indicating Flowering Period, Height and Color. It in- 
cludes special lists of Irises and Peonies. 


EVERGREENS, T? ES, SHRUBS and VINES 


An illustrated Catalog « “Jursery Stock such as Evergreens, 
Evergreen Shrubs, pases 4s Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants, Hardy Vines, Fru .s and House Plants. 


In your request for catalog, it is important 
to state defini ely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nursorymen and Florists 


a 
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<MY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


Way Buas | Leavy 


SPRINGFIELD 


PS 
SS 


Don’t let the Bugs get your Holiday profits. 
Keep your plants clean with 


WILSON’S 0. K. PLANT SPRAY 
It has a kick in it. 
1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 


For sale by all dealers 
CindreaMilsn. 


NEW JERSEY 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


WINTER FLOWERING HOUSE : 


PLANTS AND WINDOW- 
GARDEN REQUISITES 


Begonia Melior 
Jerusalem Cherries 
Cyclamen, all sizes 
Cineraria 

Primula Chinensis 
English Ivy 

Ferns, Boston 
Ferns, Teddy, Jr. 
Ferns, Mackii 


Ferns, Verona 


Narcissus Bulbs in Variety 


Cold Storage Lily of the Valley 
(Will force in three weeks in the dwelling house) 
Pearl Pebbles—Bulb Fibre—Fancy Bulb Bowls 
Wire Plant Stands—Indoor Watering Pots 
Oak Jardinieres—Green Tubs 
House-Plant Food 
Hanging Pots 


85 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
W rite for Catalogue 








